Edwin  L.  Drake  ^ 


and  the  Birth  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry 

IN  THE  small  valley  of  Oil  Creek  about  a half- 
mile  south  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  lies  a 
spot  of  great  historical  significance  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  the  world.  Here  on  August  27, 
1859,  Edwin  L.  Drake  completed  drilling  the 
world's  first  successful  oil  well.  That  achievement 
marks  the  birth  of  the  far-flung  petroleum  in- 
dustry of  today. 

Petroleum  was  not  an  unknown  substance  be- 
fore 1859.  Natural  springs  of  it  had  been  reported 
by  writers  before  the  time  of  Christ.  French 
missionaries  in  seventeenth-century  America 
are  believed  to  have  been  describing  an  oil  spring 
near  present  Cuba,  New  York,  when  they  wrote 
that  it  contained  a “thick  and  heavy  water,  which 
ignites  like  brandy  and  boils  in  bubbles  of  flame 
when  fire  is  applied  to  it.”  In  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  reports  of  trade  in  oil  brought 
to  Niagara  by  the  Seneca  Indians,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  for  “Seneca  Oil”  being  one  of 
the  earliest  terms  for  petroleum  in  America.  The 
first  document  known  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  Map  of  the  Middle 
British  Colonies  in  America  published  by  Lewis 
Evans  in  1755. 

Prior  to  the  1840's,  the  greatest  source  of 
petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  was  along  Oil  Creek. 
As  white  settlers  moved  into  the  region  and  set- 
tled along  this  stream,  they  began  to  skim  petro- 
leum from  little  springs  which  were  either  on 
the  bank  or  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Sometimes 
this  was  done  by  floating  a woolen  or  flannel 
cloth  or  a blanket  on  the  water  and  then  wring- 
ing it  out  when  it  was  saturated  with  oil;  at  other 
times  the  oil  was  skimmed  off  the  surface  with 
wooden  paddles.  The  settlers  valued  and  used 
the  petroleum  primarily  as  a medicine. 
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Drake  and  Peter  Wilson  at  Drake  Well  in  1861 


Petroleum  was  also  an  unwanted  by-product 
of  salt  wells.  The  producers  of  salt  obtained  their 
brine  at  first  from  salt  springs;  but  as  early  as 
1808  David  and  Joseph  Ruffner,  on  the  Kanawha 
River  in  present  West  Virginia,  worked  out  a 
method  of  drilling  wells  to  obtain  a greater  quanti- 
ty of  brine.  Drilling  soon  became  a standard 
practice  for  salt  producers  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  Quite  fre- 
quently the  brine  pumped  from  these  salt  wells 
was  accompanied  by  petroleum,  and  in  some 
cases  the  amount  of  oil  was  so  great  that  salt 
production  and  the  well  were  abandoned.  One 
well  completed  at  Burkesville,  Kentucky,  in  1829 
produced  pure  oil  and  flowed  at  an  estimated 
rate  of  a thousand  barrels  daily.  Nothing  was 
done  with  this  flood  of  petroleum  except  to 
bottle  and  sell  small  amounts  of  it  as  a medicine. 

By  the  later  1840’s  a number  of  developments 
laid  the  foundation  for  a big  market  for  petro- 
leum. There  was  a large  demand  for  cheap,  safe 
burning  fluids  for  lighting;  and  likewise,  as  in- 
dustry grew,  there  was  a swelling  demand  for 
lubricants  for  the  increasing  number  of  machines. 
These  demands  came  at  a time  when  the  supply 
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of  whale  oil  was  declining  and  when  the  supply 
of  lard  oil  was  proving  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry.  This  situation  led  men  in 
Europe  and  America  to  develop  methods  of 
obtaining  oil  from  coal  by  distilling.  In  Canada, 
Abraham  Gesner  produced  such  an  oil  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  “keroselain,”  a combination  of 
the  Greek  words  for  “wax”  and  “oil.”  It  later 
came  to  be  called  “kerosene.”  Meanwhile,  Luther 
and  William  Atwood  in  Boston  developed  “coup 
oil,”  a lubricant  made  by  mixing  vegetable  and 
animal  oils  with  an  oil  distilled  from  coal  tar. 
The  result  of  all  these  experiments  and  of  others 
in  Great  Britain  was  that  by  1859  there  were 
more  than  fifty  companies  in  the  United  States 
manufacturing  oil  from  coal,  and  kerosene  was 
displacing  other  burning  fluids  for  lighting  pur- 
poses because  it  was  cheaper  and  safer.  One 
large  plant  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  a capacity  of  six  thousand  gallons  of 
kerosene  daily. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Samuel  M.  Kier  became  inter- 
ested about  1845  in  making  use  of  the  petroleum 
produced  by  salt  wells  operated  by  his  father  at 
Tarentum  on  the  Allegheny  River.  For  a time  he 
bottled  and  sold  the  petroleum  as  medicine,  but 
this  did  not  prove  very  profitable  nor  did  it  dis- 
pose of  much  oil.  He  made  further  experiments 
in  distilling  the  petroleum  to  produce  an  illumi- 
nant,  and  by  1854  he  had  succeeded  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  built  a refinery  with  a five-barrel 
still  at  Pittsburgh  to  manufacture  this  “carbon 
oil.”  He  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  first  commercial  refiner  of  petroleum,  and 
the  site  where  he  built  this  refinery  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Seventh  Avenue  and  Grant  Street  in  Pitts- 
burgh is  now  marked  to  commemorate  this 
achievement. 

By  1858  Kier  and  the  Pittsburgh  firm  of 
McKeown  and  Finley  had  begun  to  sell  sizable 
quantities  of  carbon  oil  to  New  York  City  dis- 
tributors. Petroleum  from  western  Pennsylvania 
was  also  being  sold  to  textile  mills  for  use  as  a 
lubricant.  The  growing  demand  outran  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  price  of  oil  climbed  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  two  dollars  a gallon.  The  development  of 
these  markets  set  the  stage  for  the  drilling  of  the 
Drake  Well. 

Dr.  Francis  Beattie  Brewer,  a graduate  of  Dart- 


mouth College  and  a practicing  physician,  moved 
in  1851  from  Massachusetts  to  Titusville  to  join 
his  father’s  lumber  firm  of  Brewer,  Watson  and 
Company.  He  immediately  became  interested  in 
an  old  oil  spring  located  near  Upper  Mill  on  the 
Hibbard  farm,  a property  of  the  company  located 
about  a half-mile  below  Titusville.  In  the  fall  of 
1853  he  carried  a small  bottle  of  the  petroleum 
from  this  spring  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 
While  he  was  there,  the  sample  was  examined 
by  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  and  by  Professor  O.  P.  Hubbard  of  the 
chemistry  department  of  the  college.  Both  pro- 
nounced it  very  valuable.  A few  weeks  later, 
George  H.  Bissell,  a Dartmouth  graduate  then 
practicing  law  in  New  York  City,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Hanover,  saw  the  bottle  of  petroleum 
in  Crosby's  office,  and  began  to  wonder  if  pe- 
troleum could  not  be  used  as  an  illuminant.  He 
and  his  business  partner,  Jonathan  G.  Eveleth, 
decided  that  they  would  form  a company  to  buy 
the  land,  develop  the  oil  spring,  and  market  the 
oil,  provided  a sufficient  supply  could  be  found. 
After  a number  of  trips  to  Titusville,  they  finally 
purchased  the  Hibbard  farm  on  November  10, 
1854,  for  $5,000.  A few  weeks  later,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1854,  they  organized  the  Pennsylvania 
Rock  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  the  first  petro- 
leum company  in  the  world. 

Sales  of  stock  in  the  new  venture  were  very 
slow.  Times  were  hard,  people  were  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  petroleum,  and  there  was  a lack 
of  confidence  in  Bissell  and  Eveleth.  Further- 
more, under  the  laws  of  New  York  the  stock- 
holders were  liable  for  all  the  company’s  debts. 
A turning  point  came  with  the  publication  of  a 
report  showing  the  economic  value  of  petroleum 
by  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  of  Yale 
College,  who  had  been  employed  by  Bissell  and 
Eveleth  to  analyze  the  oil.  This  report  led  James 
M.  Townsend  and  a number  of  other  New  Haven 
capitalists  to  agree  to  buy  stock  in  the  venture 
provided  the  company  was  reorganized  under 
the  more  liberal  corporation  laws  of  Connecticut. 
This  was  done,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rock 
Oil  Company  of  Connecticut  was  formed  on 
September  18,  1855,  with  a capital  stock  of 
$300,000. 

Progress  was  still  slow,  however,  because  of 
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friction  between  the  New  Haven  and  the  New 
York  stockholders.  For  this  reason  Townsend 
and  the  other  New  Haven  men  decided  to  or- 
ganize another  company  to  lease  the  land  and 
produce  the  oil.  They  therefore  formed  the 
Seneca  Oil  Company  on  March  23,  1858,  and 
the  company  then  leased  the  Titusville  property 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company.  Edwin 
L.  Drake  was  named  general  agent  of  the  Seneca 
Oil  Company  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1858  he  was  sent  to  Titusville 
to  begin  the  production  of  oil. 

Drake  had  spent  the  first  years  of  his  life  on 
farms  in  New  York  and  Vermont.  He  received 
a common-school  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  left  home  and  went  to  the  west. 
At  Buffalo,  he  secured  a job  as  night  clerk  on  a 
ship  sailing  between  that  city  and  Detroit,  and 
in  the  next  few  years  he  held  a succession  of 
jobs— hotel  clerk  in  Michigan,  clerk  in  drygoods 
stores  in  New  Haven  and  New  York,  and  express 
agent  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  In 
1849  he  became  a conductor  on  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad  and  moved  to  New 
Haven.  During  the  summer  of  1857  he  fell  ill 
and  was  forced  to  give  up  his  position  with  the 
railroad.  While  living  at  the  Tontine  Hotel  in 
New  Haven,  he  became  acquainted  with  Town- 
send, talked  with  him  about  petroleum,  and  final- 
ly purchased  a small  amount  of  stock  in  the 
Titusville  venture.  He  had  just  passed  his  thirty- 
ninth  birthday  when  the  Seneca  Oil  Company 
was  formed. 

Arriving  at  Titusville  in  May,  1858,  Drake 
went  quietly  about  his  work,  attempting  first  to 
dig  a well  at  the  site  of  the  principal  spring  on 
the  Hibbard  farm.  After  several  weeks  of  exca- 
vating, the  workmen  struck  a vein  of  water  that 
drove  them  out  of  the  pit,  and  Drake  decided 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  drill.  Lacking  any 
previous  experience  in  this  work,  he  went  to 
Tarentum  to  observe  the  manner  of  drilling 
salt  wells  and  also  to  hire  a driller  for  his  own 
project.  Returning  to  Titusville,  he  ordered  a 
six-horsepower  steam  engine  and  a “Long  John” 
stationary  tubular  boiler  to  furnish  power  for 
the  drilling;  but  his  driller  did  not  appear.  Drake 
could  not  find  an  immediate  replacement,  and 
since  it  was  growing  late  in  the  season  he  sus- 
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pended  his  plans  for  drilling  until  the  winter 
had  passed. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  Drake  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  William  A.  Smith,  of  Salina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  worked  on  the  salt  wells  at 
Tarentum.  He  agreed  to  do  the  drilling  for  $2.50 
a day  and  to  “throw  in”  the  services  of  his  fifteen- 
year-old  son.  Smith  made  the  drilling  tools  — the 
kind  commonly  used  in  drilling  salt  wells  — 
for  Drake  at  Tarentum.  There  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  starting  the  well  because  ground  water 
continually  caused  the  hole  to  collapse.  Drake 
solved  this  problem  by  obtaining  several  ten-foot 
sections  of  cast-iron  pipe  from  Erie  and  by  driv- 
ing the  pipe  thirty-two  feet  to  bedrock  with  an 
oak  battering  ram  lifted  by  a windlass.  With 
this  done,  drilling  was  begun  at  that  depth  about 
the  middle  of  August,  1859. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  27,  as  Smith 
and  his  helpers  neared  the  finish  of  their  day, 
the  drill  dropped  into  a crevice  at  a depth  of 
sixty-nine  feet  from  the  surface  and  slipped 
downward  six  inches.  The  men  pulled  the  tools 
out  of  the  hole  and  then  went  home  with  no 
thought  of  having  struck  oil.  Late  Sunday  after- 
noon “Uncle  Billy,”  as  Smith  was  generally 
known,  visited  the  well,  peered  into  the  pipe,  and 
saw  a dark  fluid  floating  on  top  of  the  water 
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within  a few  feet  of  the  derrick  floor.  Ladling  up 
a sample,  he  found  that  it  was  oil.  Greatly  ex- 
cited, he  sent  his  boy  running  to  the  Upper  Mill 
crying,  “They've  struck  oil!"  In  the  general  con- 
fusion no  one  thought  of  gauging  the  production 
of  the  well,  but  the  best  evidence  indicates  that 
it  produced  oil  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  barrels 
daily. 

Drake  seemed  pleased  at  his  success,  but  he 
did  not  appear  much  excited.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  or  others  realized  the  full  significance 
of  his  achievement  at  the  time.  Later  the  mean- 
ing of  it  became  much  clearer.  Drake  had  become 
the  founder  of  the  modern  petroleum  industry 
by  providing  an  essential  factor  which  had  hith- 
erto been  lacking  — he  had  demonstrated  that 
a dependable  supply  of  this  natural  resource 
could  be  obtained  by  drilling.  Success  was 
achieved  by  his  persistence  despite  continued 
disappointment  and  by  his  enterprise  in  apply- 
ing salt-well  drilling  techniques  to  tap  under- 
ground reservoirs  of  petroleum.  Incidentally, 
of  course,  his  well  and  others  disclosed  the  exis- 
tence of  vast  oil  fields  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thereby  helped  to  provide  a supply 
of  petroleum  to  replace  coal  as  the  source  of 
safe,  cheap  burning  fluids  and  of  superior  lubri- 
cants essential  to  modern  industrial  civilization. 


His  well  completed,  Drake  soon  ceased  to  be 
a factor  in  the  petroleum  industry.  After  serving 
as  a justice  of  the  peace  and  as  an  oil  buyer  for 
New  York  merchants,  he  left  Titusville  in  1863. 
Eventually,  he  lost  everything  he  had  by  un- 
successful speculations  in  oil  stocks,  became  a 
victim  of  neuralgia,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  an  invalid's  chair.  His  condition  became 
known,  and  in  1873  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  recognition  of  the  important 
contribution  he  had  made  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  Commonwealth,  voted  him 
an  annual  income  of  $1,500.  After  his  death  in 
1880,  the  pension  was  transferred  to  his  wife. 
Drake  was  living  in  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of 
his  death  and  was  buried  there,  but  in  1901  his 
body  was  moved  to  Titusville  where  a splendid 
monument  honors  his  memory. 

Today  Drake  Well  Park  welcomes  visitors 
to  its  modern  Museum  and  to  the  replica  of 
Drake's  enginehouse  and  derrick  at  the  original 
well.  Administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical and  Museum  Commission,  the  Park  and 
Museum  illustrate  the  history  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  In  this  quiet,  scenic  valley  along  Oil 
Creek  the  Park  and  the  Museum  commemorate 
Drake's  achievement  and  the  founding  of  a 
giant  of  modern  industrial  civilization. 
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